ROOM   VI

The artists had, however, a common link in their
possession of a dramatic sense and everything which
they expressed in paint was the manifestation of some
deep emotion.

The small picture The Blood of the Redeemer
(No. 1233)3 though a much earlier work (the earliest
in our gallery by Giovanni Bellini) , is no less sensitive
than the Agony, and the Christ, who stands upon a
tessellated balcony, is a figure of infinite sadness.

The parapet which borders the terrace is decorated
with classical reliefs, and we are at once surprised to see
that such pagan subjects as the Pipes of Pan and
Marcus Scaevola thrusting his hand into the Fire at
the command of Lars Porsena are included in a picture
of profoundly Christian significance. The reason, how-
ever, is not hard to find: the subjects of both these reliefs
embody the idea of sacrifice and their classicism is a
striking proof of the lasting effects of Bellini's training
in the workshops of Padua where the study of antiquity
was considered to be the essence of existence.

Giovanni Bellini's pupil and foreman of his studio,
GIAMBATTISTA CiMA (1460?-! 517/18), is abun-
dantly represented in this room. The north wall of
Room VI is dominated by the large Incredulity of
Saint Thomas (No, 816), which,for all its size, is not
impressive and not nearly as characteristic of the
painter as the series of sweet-faced Madonnas, of which
the Madonna and Child (No. 300) is an amenable
example.

All visitors to Venice rush to see the paintings of
VITTORE CARPACGIO (c. 1450-1522), and it is a
disappointment to many that this artist is not better
represented in the National Gallery. Garpaccio was the
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